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Art of Humor | 





By Walter E. Myer 








OU can tell a great deal about a per- 
son by the things he laughs at. 
te Many, for example, laugh at the misfor- 
tunes of others. An accident, even 
4 B though painful, is often regarded as 
quite amusing by observers. And there 

are people who think it is very funny to 
i make biting, sarcastic remarks. Their 
n- wit has a hard edge. Frequently it hurts 
those at whom it is directed. 





P One who uses his wits to hurt feelings 
or to cause discomfort, or one who en- 
joys seeing others in difficult situations, 

’ has in him a streak of cruelty. It is re- 

yealed by his jokes, his conversation, his 

laughter. It disfigures his personality, 
makes enemies of those who bear the 
brunt of his “wit,” and loses the respect 
of those who are present when his barbed 
tongue inflicts wounds upon its victims. 

It is a pity that humor should be per- 
verted to such uses. Humor at its best 
is a saving grace. It helps us through 
many difficulties. It makes life pleasant 
and happy. 

But humor at its best is kindly. A per- 
son with a 
amusing angles to the most serious prob- 
lems. He is frequently finding some- 
thing to smile about; frequently sug- 
gesting something surprising or ridicu- 
lous, and doing so in such a way as to 
give everyone a laugh and to give no one 
pain. : 

That was the sort of humor which 
Abraham Lincoln possessed, and which 
catried him and his associates through 
many trying hours. It is the kind which 
all should try to develop. 

A world without humor would be a 
dull place, and an individual without a 
sense of humor misses the greatest joys 
which life affords. But a sense of 
humor should develop along with one’s 
other appreciations. It may be expected 
to change as one proceeds with his 
education and becomes more mature. 


fine sense of humor sees 










It seems too bad 





that so many people, 





if one may judge by 
the roars of laugh- 
ter which emerge 
from crowds at the 








movies or at vaude- 





ville performances, 





have ceased to grow 
in their apprecia- 
tions of humor. 
They laugh at stupid 
and pointless jokes 
which might amuse a 10-year-old, but 
which should not impress one who has 
Passed the childish age. 

One trouble with our humor may be 
that we overwork it. No one can be 
funny all the time, and no one should 
try to be. Humor in moderation, humor 
‘that is discriminating, that is kindly and 
Sonsiderate—humor of that kind may 
‘Well be practiced and appreciated. It 
Should be cultivated by everyone. This 
i an art which may be acquired by any 
mtelligent and sensitive person. 










Walter E. Myer 
































BARROW IN MANCHESTER UNION 


And nobody ever does anything about it 


Milore Labor Troubles 


Efforts to Insure Lasting Peace in Industry Are Being Made as 
New Labor-Management Disputes Are Predicted 


HE recent seamen’s strikes have 

focused attention once again on the 
question of whether some kind of ma- 
chinery cannot be worked out to pre- 
vent large-scale industrial disputes 
from crippling the nation. During the 
shipping strikes, American factories 
were unable to get deliveries of iron 
ore and other vital materials required 
to keep going at top speed. Large 
quantities of food spoiled on idle ships 
at a time when people in this country 
and abroad need all the food they can 
obtain. In short, it was a costly dis- 
pute for our nation and for hungry 
foreigners. 

Most Americans still remember 
vividly the strikes which early this 
year brought a number of our great 
industries to a standstill. We are still 
paying the cost of those industrial 
disputes. Factories which were long 
idle have not caught up with their 
production schedules. This is one rea- 
son why so many of the things we need 
are scarce; it is one reason why the 
prices of scarce articles are rising and 
why inflation is a threat. 

We would like to think that the most 
serious of these controversies involv- 
ing management and labor were settled 
once and for all, and that they will not 
break out again on the scale that they 
did some months ago. We would be 
living in a fool’s paradise, however, if 
we came to any such conclusion, 

In. most cases, the contracts cover- 
ing wages and.working conditions 
under which the men went back to 


work after their strikes were to last 
for only a year. The 12-month period 
will soon have passed. With the cost 
of living rising as it is, it may be ex- 
pected that workers in many indus- 
tries will again demand higher wages, 
and we shall be fortunate if these de- 
mands do not result in more strikes. 

Foresighted people are inquiring 
what can be done about these labor- 
management conflicts. Can some 
means be devised whereby the just 
claims of both workers and employers 
may be heard, and whereby the public 
may be saved from the consequences of 
disastrous industrial warfare? The 
New York Times states the problem in 
this way: 

“A city cannot survive without 
transportation, food, fuel, communica- 
tions, and power. Neither can the 
nation. If industrial combatants ap- 
peal to economic force, the public must 
sooner or later appeal to governmental 
force. 

“Individual strikers and individual 
employers cannot be compelled to func- 
tion unless we wish to repeal the Thir- 
teenth Amendment and reintroduce 
slavery. But when the essential goods 
and services have to be provided, in 
order to prevent widespread suffering, 
they will assuredly be provided. 

“Any thoughtful citizen, whether 
unionist, employer, or innocent by- 
stander, must realize that the present 
system of industrial warfare has de- 
veloped to a point where it cannot be 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Atom Control 
Sought by UN 


Commission Studies Programs 
Offered by United States 
and Soviet Union 


LBERT EINSTEIN, generally 
recognized as one of the greatest 
scientists of this age, has urged all 
Americans, young and old, to take an 
active interest in helping to work out 
plans for controlling atomic energy on 
a world scale. Writing in the New 
York Times Magazine a short time ago, 
Dr. Einstein said that we should not 
leave this life-and-death problem to be 
worked out solely by “generals, sen- 
ators, and diplomats.” It should be 
discussed, he said, “in every news- 
paper, in schools, churches, in town 
meetings, in private conversations, 
and neighbor to neighbor.” 

The big question at the present 
time, of course, is whether the United 
States and Russia can and will agree 
on an international atomic control 
plan. These two nations hold the key 
to success or failure of the 12-man UN 
Atomic Energy Commission which 
has been meeting for a number of 
weeks in New York. 

If the Soviet and American leaders 
can resolve their differences on this 
problem, people in all nations can 
breathe easier and feel infinitely more 
secure. But if agreement cannot be 
reached, every new crisis among the 
major powers will cause fear of atomic 
warfare. 

Two main plans are being consid- 
ered by the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. One of these—the American 
plan—was drawn up by a group 
headed by Bernard Baruch. The So- 
viet proposal was submitted to’ the 
Commission by Andrei Gromyko, Rus- 
sia’s delegate to the UN Security 
Council. 

The majority of countries appear to 
feel that the American recommenda- 
tions are, in the main, sounder than 
those submitted by Russia. At the 
same time, however, there is consid- 
erable support for certain of Russia’s 
ideas. Let us examine both of these 
major plans, the arguments for and 
against them, and some of the com- 
promises recommended. This is Rus- 
sia’s plan: 

First of all, it calls upon all nations 
to enter into a treaty which would out- 
law the use of atomic weapons for 
military purposes. This treaty would 
make it a “crime against humanity” 
for any nation to use such weapons. 

Within three months after the na- 
tions had ratified such a treaty, the 
Russian proposal provides for the de- 
struction of all atomic weapons. After 
that step had been taken, the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission would 
then consider plans for inspecting 
plants, mines, and scientific labora- 
tories in the various nations to see 
whether the treaty was being violated. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Today the atomic arms race is underway. 
fellows clash, goodbye world! 


American and Russian Atemic Control Plans 


The Commission could not take any 
definite steps along the line of inspec- 
tion, however, without the approval of 
the UN Security Council. The Coun- 
cil cannot act, of course, unless all the 
five major powers are in agreement. 
Each of these nations has the “veto” 
power. 

Such, in brief, is the procedure 
which the Russians would follow in 
dealing with atomic weapons. The 
American plan is much more sweeping. 
It would set up an_ international 
Atomic Development Authority which 
would be given broad powers. 

This agency would take over the 
ownership in every country of all de- 
posits of uranium and thorium—the 
two chief raw materials for the pro- 
duction of atomic power. It would 
control and operate all atomic plants 
and factories. It would have the right 
to inspect atomic activities in every 
country. It would notify the Security 
Council if any person or nation tried 
to use atomic energy illegally. 

The Atomic Development Authority, 
under the American plan, would per- 
mit and encourage peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. Its inspectors, how- 
ever, would be constantly on the look- 
out in every country for secret prepar- 
ations for atomic warfare. 

This agency, as in the case of the 
Russian plan, would be under the 
supervision of the UN Security Coun- 
cil. The American proposal, though, 
would change the voting rules of the 
Council on matters involving atomic 
energy, so that no one nation could 
“veto” action in this field. 

If this program should be accepted 
by other nations, the Baruch plan 
provides that the United States de- 
stroy its atomic bombs and its facili- 
ties for making them. But until effec- 
tive international machinery has been 
set up and has been put into successful 
operation, it is proposed that we con- 
tinue to keep our bombs and atomic- 
power plants. 


Agree on Goal 


These are the highlights of the Rus- 
sian and American plans. On certain 
points, the two countries are in agree- 
ment. They both are working toward 
the goal of making it a serious crime 
to produce atomic weapons or to use 
them in warfare. But there are major 
differences in the two proposals. 

One difference involves the question 
of inspection power for the interna- 
tional atomic control agency. The 
American leaders contend that this is 
the crux of the whole matter. They 
point out that the Russian proposal 

















If these two 


A few may survive an atomic war. 
will enjoy a close-to-the-soil life 














DRAWINGS FROM 


Those who do 


(Continued from page 1) 


leaves this vital problem to be taken 
up after the United States has de- 
stroyed its atomic bombs. They insist 
that it must be definitely decided be- 
fore we give up our atomic advantage. 

If we accepted the Russian plan and 
destroyed our bombs, it is argued, what 
assurance would we have that Russia 
would later favor an effective plan of 
inspection to guarantee that no coun- 
try could secretly produce atomic 
weapons? It is pointed out that Rus- 
sia, by making use of her veto power 
in the Security Council, could block 
any inspection plan that might be 
favored by most other countries. 

If, continues this argument, the 
United States is willing to permit UN 
inspectors to check constantly on its 
mines, factories, and scientific labora- 
tories, then Russia should be willing to 
do the same thing. Any nation which 
will not permit such investigation, it is 
said, must be considered a threat to 
the rest of the world. 

The Russians reply that they are 
not necessarily against inspection; 
that, as a matter of fact, they realize 
some type of inspection plan will have 
to be worked out later on. They in- 
sist, however, that the first step is for 
all nations to show their good faith by 


pledging themselves in a treaty not to 
produce atomic weapons. After that 
has been done, they “contend, the 
United States should show its good 
faith by destroying its atomic bombs. 
Then after these two steps have been 
taken, the Russians say, the subject 
of inspection should be considered. 

If inspection methods are discussed 
and voted upon before the United 
States stops making its bombs, accord- 
ing to the Russians, then the Ameri- 
can leaders will hold the bomb over the 
heads of the other nations in the effort 
to force them to agree to its ideas. 
The Soviet officials insist that they 
will not yield to this kind of “threat or 
pressure.” The United States, con- 
tinue the Russians, expects all nations 
to trust it, but the American leaders 
refuse to trust other countries, par- 
ticularly Russia. 

Another big issue dividing the Rus- 
sians and Americans on the question 
of controlling atomic energy involves 
the veto power in the UN Security 
Council. The Americans are taking 
the position that all atomic questions 
must be decided by majority vote in 
the Council. No control plan can have 
any hope of success, they maintain, if 
one of the big powers can “veto” action 
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“Madam, 
glove.” 

“That’s just the trouble. 
fit more like a shoe.” 


* x * 


The reason the average girl would 
rather have beauty than brains is that 
men who can see so greatly outnumber 
those who can think. 


* * * 
No one has ever been able to discover 


where a pin goes. It’s headed one way 
and pointed another. 


this shoe will fit like a 


It. ought to 




















MORGAN IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“Okay—so I’m ten minutes late!” 


One of the competitors at a recent rifle 
meeting fired 10 rounds and did not hit 
the target once. We understand that he 
is the weather prophet on the staff of 
the local paper. 


* * * 
The way this world is headed now, the 


meek have no cause to be overjoyous with 
anticipation. They’ll inherit no bargain. 


x *&* * 


At certain times of the year natives of 
Central Africa perform a frenzied dance 
round holes they have dug in the ground. 
Golf, in fact, is spreading everywhere. 


= = 


A school superintendent fired five 
times at a burglar, but missed him every 


time. The professor needs to do some 
reviewing on triggernometry. 
* * * 
“Is this Peabody, Finchley, Long- 


worth, & Fitzgerald?” 

“Yes, this is Peabody, Finchley, Long- 
worth, & Fitzgerald.” 

“IT want to speak to Mr. Smith.” 


x & 


Europeans complain that they never 
know what United States foreign policy 
is. The Americans can sympathize with 
them; they don’t know either. 


Truly effective world control appears to be the only 
hope for modern civilization 


HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM " BY FILM PUBLISHERS ING 


whenever it is in a minority position, 
The Russians, on the other hand, in. 
sist that the veto power held by each 
of the Big Five nations in the Security 
Council must be preserved, even ip 
matters pertaining to atomic energy, 
They point out that the majority of 
nations in the world today are opposed 
to Communist Russia, just as the ma- 
jority were opposed to the United 
States when it first became a nation. 


Recall U. S. History 


Back at that time, the Russians say, 
the United States was considered a 
revolutionary upstart, and, if it had 
joined an international organization, 
it would have been outvoted on every 
major issue. Since the majority of 
the countries are now against Russia, 
it is contended, that country must hold 
on to its veto power in the Security 
Council in order to protect itself from 
the “ganging up” tactics of other 
nations. 

It has been suggested that the veto 
issue might be settled by having the 
international atomic control agency 
placed on an independent basis. In 
other words, it would not be respon- 
sible to the Security Council, and the 
voting rules of the new agency could 
provide for majority decisions. 

Russia, though, has strongly indi- 
cated that she would not accept sucha 
plan. Soviet leaders point out that the 
Security Council would be greatly 
weakened if the most important inter- 
national problem before the world to 
day were taken out from under its 
control and placed under another 
agency. They contend that only the 
Council should deal with this matter. 

Certain American editorial writers 
and columnists are convinced that the 
veto question is not nearly so impor: 
tant as the inspection issue. They ex 
press their point of view as follows: 

“The greatest hope of success if 
controlling atomic power on an inter 
national scale is to work out an effec 
tive method of inspection. The urgent 
need is to eliminate the possibility of 
secret atomic activity on the part of 
any nation. Every country must be 
wide open to UN inspectors. 

“If the major nations will agree t 
this proposition, the veto matter 
not be of great importance. For & 
ample, suppose that the UN inspector? 
in the course of their investigations 
found that a particular country w% 
violating the atomic rules and was 
menace to the rest of the world. Sur 
pose that the accused country was # 
major power and would try to Bi 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on thia 
ge are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
CAN OBESRVER. ) 


“What's Wrong With Alaska?” by 
Richard L. Neuberger, Washington 
Post. 


Alaska is big, rich—and virtually 
uninhabited. It is twice as large as 
Texas, but only 80,000 people live in 
this vast region. About 47,000 of the 
inhabitants are white people, and the 
remainder are Eskimos or Indians. 
What’s wrong with Alaska? Why 
does she have such a small population? 

One reason is that the political and 
economic liberty associated with 
American rule are lacking in Alaska. 
Absentee ownership and long-range 
government have kept in a primitive 
condition one of the richest lands on 
earth. 

The world’s highest freight rates 
prevent much of Alaska’s wealth from 
being shipped beyond its boundaries. 
Alaska’s fisheries are the most valu- 
able in the world, but the income 
travels to pockets outside Alaska. 
Bold, self-reliant men have lived in 
Alaska, but the complete dependency 
of the Territory on bureaucrats 4,000 
miles away discourages these men and 
they pull up stakes and ship “outside.” 

The Alaskan people have a govern- 
ment but it has little freedom to act 
on its own initiative. It cannot con- 
trol the Alaska Fund in the U. S. 
Treasury. It cannot pass a law regu- 
lating the sale of land in the Terri- 
tory. It cannot set up any county 
governments. It cannot establish 
courts. It has no control whatsoever 
over the fish and wildlife. Any of 
its acts can be disapproved by Con- 
gress. 

Without power to regulate their 
own affairs, the people of Alaska are 
at the mercy of business, political, 
and labor groups in the United States. 
Most of the profits from Alaska’s fish- 
ing, canning, and fur industries flow 
back to this country. American com- 
panies make additional profits on the 
goods they ship into the Territory. 
These goods cost the Alaskans so much 
that they have a hard time buying 
them. It is small wonder that Alaska 
attracts few settlers. 


“How High Will Prices Go?” by John 
R. Steelman, The American Maga- 
zine. 


So long as people continue to want 
More food and goods than are being 
produced, prices will continue to be 
pushed up unless all Americans accept 
the responsibility of holding them 
down. Here is how the various groups 
of the population can cooperate: 


ar Fe 


va 


PIONEERS. 


the states to settle in Alaska—a territory rich in natural resources 


Manufacturers will be wise not to 
try to charge higher prices than neces- 
sary. In the long run, they will sell 
more goods and make larger profits 
by not pushing prices so high that 
people cannot buy. 

Workers should not seek such high 
wage increases that employers, in or- 
der to pay these increases, will have 
to boost prices of their products. 

Banks should discourage any bor- 
rowing that is for luxury buying, and 
encourage only that borrowing which 
will help increase production and long- 
range prosperity. 

Farmers should continue their ef- 
forts to produce more and more food, 
but they should not buy additional 
land at inflated prices. 

A consumer should not buy any- 
thing unless he actually needs it now 
in his daily life. For those who wait 
a while before buying, there will be 
a wider, better, and cheaper choice 
in a relatively short time. 


“Which War Do You Read About?” 
editorial comment, Infantry Journal. 


Publishers are not sending out many 
books on World War II. They have 
discovered people won’t buy them. 
The American reader is more inter- 
ested in other subjects—perhaps be- 
cause his own memories of the war are 
so vivid that he needs no second-hand 
accounts, perhaps because he has al- 
ready reached the “saturation point’ 
of his desire for information and 
stories about the recent combat. 
World War I books, too, have been 
pretty well shelved. 

There is one noticeable exception. 
Any readable book on the Civil War 


Some observers think the government should encourage 





residents of 


enjoys popular demand. A really first- 
rate book on that conflict usually 
makes the best-seller list. We find it 
hard to say why a Civil War book 
should be more popular than one about 
the war just finished. Do Americans 
enjoy reading about fighting each 
other? Or do we feel that the Civil 
War is so far back in history that now 
the truth can be told? 


“Educational Investment in the Fu- 
ture,” editorial comment, Pueblo 
(Colorado) Chieftain. 


School bells in America are ringing 
again. But over two million children 
are not going to school at all, and 
over a million are receiving only an 
underprivileged sort of education. 

We like to pride ourselves on our 
educational system, but there is still 
room for progress. Three million of 
our adult population have never at- 
tended any school at all. Ten million 
have had so little schooling that they 
are practically illiterate. Out of 17 
million men registered for the draft, 
five million were rejected for reasons 
that might have been partially pre- 
vented by good education; 350,000 
men signed their names with an X 
because they had never learned to 
write. 

The reason for this, of course, is 
the difference in public school budgets. 
In a typical pre-war year, 1939-40, 
19 million youths were in classrooms 
with good equipment and well-trained 
teachers—classrooms on which $6,000 
or more was spent. Twice as many 
young people were in classrooms al- 
lotted $1,000 or less. 

Unfortunately, the best schools are 


usually in the best neighborhoods. 
Young people from poverty-stricken 
sections, those who most need school 
advantages, are condemned to educa- 
tional slums. 

One year of World War II cost 90 
billion dollars. Since the beginning 
of our country we have not spent that 
much on etlucation. 

Democracy itself is dependent on 
education. Surely here is a most — 
promising investment for the future. 


“A Queen Returns to the Sea,” by 
Kirk Bates, Milwaukee Journal. 


Fabulous luxury travel on the oceans 
will be officially resumed October 16 
when the Queen Elizabeth sails a 

maiden voyage” which has been post- 
poned six years. 

Last March the Elizabeth made a 
final military voyage to her home port 
in Southampton. A few weeks later, 
beautiful woodwork and _ furniture 
were put in place. The worn blue- 
gray war paint was chipped away and 
30 tons of black and gleaming white 
were put on to give the Queen the 
proper court dress for her belated 
coming out party. 

The ship has every safety device 
and gadget for comfort known to the 
maritime world. Its siren gives off 
blasts that can be heard 10 miles away, 
but its pitch is two octaves below 
middle A so that passengers aboard 
the vessel will hardly hear it. 

The Queen Elizabeth is Britain’s 
biggest bid for passenger trade on 
the Atlantic. The liner weighs 83,- 
000 tons—10,000 more than _ the 
French ship, Normandie. It has four- 
teen decks—the sports deck alone is 
560 feet long. The ship can carry 
2,300 passengers. 


Letter from President Truman to 
Charles G. Bolte, of the American 
Veterans Committee. 


We have only recently completed a 
long and bitter war against intoler- 
ance and hatred in other lands. A 
cruel price in blood and suffering was 
paid by the American people in bring- 
ing that war to a successful conclusion. 
Yet, in this country today there exists 
disturbing evidence of intolerance and 
prejudice similar in kind, though per- 
haps not in degree, to that against 
which we fought the war. 

Discrimination, like a disease, must 
be attacked wherever it appears. This 
applies to the opportunity to vote, to 
hold and retain a job, and to secure 
adequate shelter and medical care, no 
less than to gain an education com- 
patible with the needs and ability of 
the individual. 
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The charts show the increase in prices during the last five years—from the time the United States entered the war until the present 
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The Story of the Week | 


Foreign Policy Debate 


The speech which Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Wallace made recently 
at a New York City political meeting 
has resulted in a heated debate on 
American foreign policy. The speech 
is still being discussed not only in this 
country but in Great Britain and 
Russia. 

The most attention is being given 
to the part of Wallace’s speech in 
which he discussed “spheres of influ- 
ence.” He argued that Russia should 
have more to say than America and 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


SECRETARY WALLACE’S comments on 
our foreign policy continue to be the 
subject of widespread controversy. 


England about the countries of East- 
ern Europe, since these lands are near 
her, and she is greatly affected by 
what happens in that region. 

Similarly, the United States should 
have more influence than Russia in 
Latin America, and Great Britain and 
our country should have more influ- 
ence in Western Europe. Mr. Wal- 
lace thinks that, if these spheres of 
influence are recognized and accepted, 
the danger of war with Russia will 
be greatly lessened. 

Friends of Wallace say that his 
ideas are sounder and fairer than 
those of Secretary of State Byrnes. 
They contend that Byrnes is trying 
to maintain and extend our spheres 
of influence, and that he is supporting 
similar policies of Great Britain, while 
seeking to limit the territory over 
which Russia is to have chief influence. 
They say that this policy is leading 
rapidly to war. 

In proof of this point, those who 
oppose the Byrnes’ policies say that 
the United States is maintaining an 
upper hand in Latin America. They 
argue that we are interfering with 
affairs in the Far East so as to get 
China and Japan on our side, and that 
we are insisting on having control of 
island bases far frem our shores. 

Supporters of Secretary Byrnes con- 
tend that America, under his leader- 
ship, is not trying to get control of 
nations in the way that Russia is try- 
ing to control Eastern Europe. They 
say that our policy is to oppose con- 
trol by force of any country, that we 
are trying to help all countries main- 
tain their independence. They argue 
that we oppose Russia only when she 
undertakes by force to enlarge her 
territory'and her spheres of influence. 

Friends of the Secretary of State 
say that the Wallace plan means that 


the countries of the world should be 
divided among the three great powers. 
They contend that such a policy al- 
ways has led to war, and always will. 
They argue further that the Wallace 


attack on the policies of the State De-, 


partment will weaken us in our nego- 
tiations with Russia by giving her 
leaders renewed hope that we are a 
divided people. The Secretary of Com- 
merce, it is said, was unwise to raise 
an issue over our foreign policies 
which have the support of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders. 

The Wallace supporters come back 
with the argument that at atime when 
war or peace is at stake all the people 
should have a part in shaping policies, 
that they should inquire critically con- 
cerning the policies their leaders are 
following, and that they should try 
to see to it that the wisest possible 
policies are adopted. 

Public opinion is sharply divided 
over the issues raised by Secretary 
Wallace, and continued discussion of 
them may be expected. 


Japan Plays Ball 


While American fans await the 
Worlds Series, baseball is regaining 
its old popularity on the other side 
of the world—in Japan. A few years 
ago our national game was popular 
among the Japanese, but during the 
war their government frowned on ev- 
erything American. Balls, bats, and 
gloves became scarce, too, and the 
game was given up for a time. 

Now sports-hungry Japanese are 
packing the’ bleachers again. At the 
final game of a recent tournament, as 
many as 75,000 excited rooters packed 
Tokyo’s huge stadium. 

Amevicans notice that the Japanese 
game isn’t quite like ours. Pitchers 
lack speed, and batters don’t hit as 
hard as ours do. But the fielding 
is excellent, and Japanese double-plays 
are often of big-league quality. 

Customs are very different in 
Japan. There the umpire is called 
“the Highest Authority” and treated 
with the greatest respect. Neither 
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players nor spectators dare boo him, 
and each batter, as he comes up to 
bat, takes off his cap. and bows toward 
the umpire. 

The spectators’ applause is organized 
like the cheering at a school game in 
our country. The cheer leader, with 
a fan in each ‘hand, directs the clap- 
ping of the crowd as though he were 
conducting an orchestra. 


Managing the Mines 


The United States government is 
trying to get out of the coal business. 
It has been managing the soft coal 
mines of the country since last May, 
when it took possession of them to end 
an industrial dispute which threatened 
to cut off the nation’s supply of this 
valuable product. 

At that time the government set- 
tled temporarily some of the points 
that were in dispute. It gave the 
miners an increase in wages, and it 
provided for the raising of money for 
health and other services to the min- 
ers. This “welfare fund” was to be 
built up through taxing the coal which 
was mined. Since then, the government 
has been managing the mines under 
this arrangement and has given the 
owners the profits from the business. 

It was the intention that the gov- 
ernment was to step out and turn the 
mines back to the owners as soon as 
they and the workers came to an agree- 
ment about wages, the welfare fund, 
and other points that had been in 
dispute. Thus far, no agreement has 
been reached. The workers insist 
that the welfare fund be continued, 
but the owners are not promising to 
go on with it. 

Some people think the government 
should never turn the mines back to 
the owners; that it should own and 
operate them as a permanent policy. 
Naturally the owners would not like 
to see this happen, and neither would 
the government. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a strong movement for pub- 
lic ownership may develop if the gov- 
ernment management should continue 
for a long time. For that reason, 
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A TOP ITEM for the United Nations General Assembly to consider next month is the 
resettlement of the 4,500,000 refugees and displaced persons in Europe. The map 
shows the areas in which these people are now living. They are for the most part 


Germans, Austrians, and Peles. 
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those who oppose government owner- 
ship are hoping for an early settle. 
ment. 


Sunspots vs. Radio 


The sun is 93 million miles away, 
but it is still near enough to interfere 
with our shortwave broadcasting. In 
the next year or two it will give us 
more than the usual amount of trouble, 
for its surface will be dotted with 
more—and larger—sunspots. 

Sunspots are deep pits or holes in 
the sea of fiery gas which covers the 
sun and gives us our light. For 
some reason, these pits, when they 
are turned toward the earth, interfere 
with shortwave radio. 

Two or three years ago, there were 
few spots to be seen on the sun, and 
these were so small that they could 
be found only with a telescope. But 
the spots have been increasing in 
number and size, and by the latter 
part of next year we should be able 
to see some with the help of nothing 
but a piece of smoked glass. 

The spots we shall see in this way 
will be from 50 to 100 times as large 
as the earth. While these huge spots 
are visible, shortwave broadcasts may 
be seriously disturbed. Sometime in 
1948 the spots will begin growing 
fewer and smaller. 













Palestine Conference 





As these lines are written, British, 
Arab, and Jewish leaders are still 
in conference in London, trying to find 
a solution to the Palestine problem. 
Even if they should reach an agree 
ment, which is uncertain, it is not 
likely that it would be accepted by 
a large number of Palestine Arabs 
and Jews. 

One trouble is that some of the 
leading Jewish and Arab groups ale 
not represented at the conference. The 
Arab Higher Committee, which claims 
to represent most of the Palestine 
Arabs, turned down the invitation be 
cause Britain refused to admit Haj 
Amin el Husseini, the Mufti, or chief 
Arab official, of Jerusalem. The Brit 
ish turned him down because he we 
openly friendly to the Axis during 
the war. 

The Jewish Agency, official repre 
sentative of the Palestine Jews, als? 
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declined to send representatives to the 
conference. It opposed the plan which 
the British had drawn up for dividing 
Palestine into three zones—one for the 
Arabs, one for the Jews, and one for 
the British, The Jewish Agency 
thought that the Jewish zone should 
have been larger, and that it should 
be permitted to control its own immi- 
gration policies. 

With these two groups refusing to 
cooperate, it seems doubtful whether 
anything the London conference might 
do will bring peace to Palestine. Mean- 
while, violence continues in this 
troubled section of the Middle East. 


UNRRA to. Disband 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UN- 
RRA) will soon go out of business. 
This organization was started in 1943 
by the nations which were allied in 
the war against Germany and Japan. 
Its purpose was to relieve hunger and 
distress in the war-torn countries. 

UNRRA has done important relief 
work in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Poland, China, and other dev- 
astated countries. It has provided 
shelter for the homeless, food for the 
starving, and medical care for the 
sick. The money and materials were 
supplied chiefly by the countries that 
suffered least and had the most to 
give. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Canada made by far the larg- 
est contributions. 

UNRRA has now spent most of its 
money, and before spring it will dis- 
band. Relief work will continue to 
be carried on by national governments 
and international welfare groups. 

The fact that UNRRA will go out 
of existence does not mean, therefore, 
that calls for assistance by the United 
States will cease. Suffering continues 
on a vast scale and it is in the interest 


not only of humanity but of world © 


stability that it be relieved. The un- 
finished work of UNRRA must be ef- 
fectively carried on. 


A King Comes Home 


According to plan, King George II 
of Greece should now be back on his 
throne in Athens. His future is un- 


certain, however, for though his coun- 
try recently voted to keep him in 
power, it is still in a state of upheaval 
and the monarchy has numerous ene- 
mies. Observers say the king was re- 
turned to the throne not because he 
was wanted but because the Greeks 
fear Communism. 

The King is accustomed to such 
uncertainties. His recent return to 
Greece marked the end of his third 
exile. As Crown Prince he was forced 
from his country during World War I. 
He came back when the war was over 
and became king in 1922. He was 
ousted a year later when Greece be- 
came a republic. The year 1935 saw 
him in power again, but the German 
invasion in 1941 sent him into exile 
for the third time. 

The returned monarch once said 
that being a king was ‘‘a rotten job,” 
but it has its compensations. During 
his recent exile, most of which was 
spent in England, he received a salary 
of $210,000 a year. This may partly 
explain his eagerness to get back on 
the throne. 

George II is a middle-aged man, 
slim and gray. He is not supposed 
to have much actual power over Greek 
political affairs, but nevertheless he 
had considerable influence over the 
government before the war. What 
role he will play this time may depend 
upon which groups are in control of 
the government. 


Baruch and Gromyko 


The two leading figures in the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are Bernard Baruch of the 
United States, and Andrei Gromyko 
of Russia. As heads of the delega- 
tions from the world’s most powerful 
countries, they play a vital part in 
the efforts to control the use of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Baruch, a successful financial 
leader, became prominent in govern- 
mental affairs during the First World 
War, when President Wilson appointed 
him chairman of the War Industries 
Board. Since that time, our Chief 
Executives have frequently called 
upon him for advice and he has come 
to be known as “counsellor of Presi- 
dents.” During World War II, he 
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ANDREI GROMYKO AND BERNARD BARUCH (right), representing Russia and the 


United States at the conference on international control of atomic energy. 


gave President Roosevelt valuable help 
with problems involving synthetic 
rubber, manpower, and reconversion 
of industry. 

While working with the Presidents, 
Baruch has felt free to criticize their 
policies. It is his own knowledge of 
financial affairs, his sound judgment, 
and his independent personal opinions 
which make him so valuable to our 
government. 

Russian officials were impressed by 
the brilliant record of Andrei A. 
Gromyko while he was a student. Soon 
they gave him a job in the Soviet 
Foreign Office. By 19438, he had 
worked his way up to the post of 
Russian Ambassador to the United 
States. More recently he became Sov- 
iet representative on the Security 
Council and on the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations. 

Most observers believe Mr. Gromyko 
wants world cooperation, but little is 
known about his personal views. 

Gromyko is quiet, careful, and re- 
served. Baruch is informal and in- 
dependent. Both recognize the great 
responsibility placed upon them by 
their leadership in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Both recognize, too, the 
important roles their governments will 
play in determining whether atomic 
energy is to be a boon or a menace. 
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Atom-Control 


(Concluded from page 2) 


action against itself by use of the 
veto. In such an event, the other na- 
tions would certainly not permit the 
veto rule to prevent them from taking 
action to safeguard themselves.” 

If this line of reasoning is accepted, 
then the greatest stumbling block in 
the way of agreement between Russia 
and the United States is the matter of 
inspection. It is suggested by some 
observers that the American officials 
should offer to compromise with Rus- 
sia on the veto question if she, in 
turn, compromises on the inspection 
issue. 

There is one other concession which 
certain Americans feel that our coun- 
try might make to Russia. According 
to the Baruch plan, the United States 
will continue to make atomic bombs 
until effective control machinery has 
been agreed upon by other nations and 
until our leaders are satisfied that the 
machinery is working successfully. 
This is taken to mean that other coun- 
tries will have to permit inspection 
and will have to stop working on 
atomic bombs before we stop making 
them. 

It is felt by some people in this coun- 
try that we should not expect other 
nations to stop all their atomic re- 
search for military purposes before we 
are ready to do the same. Just as 
soon as effective atomic control ma- 
chinery is agreed upon by the other 
nations, it is argued, we should de- 
stroy our bombs, rather than wait 
to see how things are going to work 
out. We have to take some chances, 
continues the argument, just as other 
nations must do. 

While this opinion is held by some 
Americans it is opposed by others. The 
opponents argue that we should not 
give up our advantage in having pro- 
duced the bomb first until we are posi- 
tive that other nations will cooperate 
in a control plan. 

These great issues are being dis- 
cussed and debated from every angle 
by the 12 members of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission. The future of 
the world depends in a large part on 
how these issues are settled. The tal- 
ents of our statesmen must measure 
up to those of our scientists if atomic 
energy is not to destroy us before its 
peacetime use can be developed. 
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Labor Problems Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


contained within the older system of 
individual freedom. The nation has a 
choice between self-restraint and a 
dangerous extension of governmental 
power. It cannot long remain in a 
state of economic anarchy which is 
only comparable with that of medieval 
Italy or the pioneer Western town in 
which the man who was quickest on 
the draw was the town tyrant.” 

In the past year, many suggestions 
for doing away with work stoppages 
have come up for discussion. Presi- 
dent Truman offered his solution of 
the problem last winter when the 
United Automobile Workers were in 
the midst of their struggle with Gen- 
eral Motors. He suggested turning 
over major disputes to fact-finding 
committees—groups of experts who 
would recommend settlement after 
studying both sides of the case. 

The President’s plan called for a 
new law covering big disputes in such 
industries as steel, public utilities 
(which would include shipping), and 
coal. The law would give him power 
to intervene in any labor conflicts 
which could not be settled by peaceful 
collective bargaining. Here is how it 
would work: 

For 30 days after the President 
entered the picture, workers would 
stay on the job and employers could 
not change wages or working condi- 
tions. In this period, a fact-finding 
committee appointed by the President 
would weigh workers’ demands and 
look over company books to find out 
whether the employers could afford to 
meet them. Then it would recommend 
a settlement. In the final five days, the 
disputing parties would decide whether 
to accept the committee’s advice. 


Time to Cool Off 


Although neither side would have to 
accept the committee’s decision, public 
opinion would undoubtedly bring pres- 
sure on both workers and management 
to compromise. The 30-day cooling-off 
period might help to bring about a 
peaceful solution of the dispute. 

Most industrialists are strongly in 
favor of the cooling-off period involved 
in the President’s plan, because work- 
ers could not strike during that time, 


but they are against having the fact- 
finders go through company books. 
Union leaders, on the other hand, want 
to see employers’ records examined 
but object to the idea of the cooling-off 
period. 

Aside from these considerations, 
many people feel that the fact-finding 
scheme does not go far enough— 
strikes could still take place even after 
the committees had done everything 
possible to bring the disputing parties 
together. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


One way to force peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial disputes would be to 
install a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion for large-scale disputes. This pos- 
sibility has been widely discussed, and 
Congress has considered several bills 
which would compel workers and em- 
ployers to let a government agency 
work out their differences. 

A plan sponsored by Senators Bur- 
ton, Ball, and Hatch last year would 
set up a new Federal Labor Relations 
Board to help labor and management to 
come to an understanding. Whenever a 
serious work stoppage threatened— 
one which would hurt the nation as 
a whole—the Board would appoint 
fact-finding committees to analyze the 
situation and advise the disputing 
parties. 

If workers and employers failed to 
come to an agreement, the committee 
would become an arbitration board. It 
would hand down a final decision which 
both parties would have to accept. 

Compulsory arbitration has been 
tried from time to time on a small 
scale. The worst thing about it is that 
it is hard to enforce, particularly 
when large numbers of people are in- 
volved. It is extremely difficult to 
collect fines from a union which may 
have hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers. Imprisonment is even more dif- 
ficult to use as a penalty in dealing 
with an organization of great num- 
bers. 

The American people, other than 
those who would be directly affected by 
compulsory arbitration, are divided on 
this issue. Many feel that it is the 
only way to achieve an orderly settle- 
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7 President Truman thinks that fact-finding boards should 
investigate industrial disputes and make recommendations for settling them 
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ment of industrial disputes. They 
contend that both workers and employ- 
ers would be better off if they were 
not allowed to engage in costly con- 
flicts with each other. When indi- 
viduals have serious disputes, it is 
pointed out, the courts have power to 
decide who is right and who is wrong, 
and both parties must accept their 
decisions. The same method, accord- 
ing to this argument, should be used 
in settling industrial disputes. 

Those who oppose compulsory arbi- 
tration say that it violates essential 
freedoms of both employers and work- 
ers. They argue as follows: “Employ- 
ers should not be told by government 
arbitration boards how much they 
must pay to workers and how much 
they can keep in profits. Such a sys- 
tem is outright socialism. Nor should 
employees be forced to keep working 
for certain companies if they do not 
desire to do so. The right to work or 
not to work is a vital freedom in a 
democratic society.” 

In addition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, there are other stern and drastic 
measures which have been proposed in 
Congress and elsewhere to curb 
strikes. One plan would impose heavy 
fines and prison sentences on any un- 
ion leader who helped to promote a 
work stoppage in an industry vital to 
the national welfare. Another plan 
would punish unions which resorted to 
forceful picketing. 

Such measures as these, it is agreed 
by most students of the labor prob- 
lem, would not be effective in checking 
industrial disputes. In fact, it is felt 
they would undoubtedly intensify the 
trouble and bitterness between work- 
ers and employers. 


Another Plan 


One suggestion for tackling the 
labor-management problem from the 
long-range standpoint is this: It is 
said that if most business .and indus- 
trial concerns would adopt profit-shar- 
ing plans for their employees, they 
would have far less trouble with their 
workers. The idea is that when work- 
ers have a personal stake in their 
employers’ prosperity, they want to 
avoid production tie-ups. 

Profit-sharing can work in several 


ways. For example, the Gannett news. 
paper chain pays its employees a bonus 
of 15 per cent of the profits each year, 
The Kaiser-Frazer Corporation puts 
five dollars into a fund for every car 
produced, and then at the end of the 
year divides the money in this fund 
among its workers who have not par- 
ticipated in strikes. Eric Johnston, in 
his West Coast  building-material 
plants, divides 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s profits among the workers, and 
also gives the employees a voice in the 
management. A number of other 
concerns share their profits with their 
workers. 

Where profit-sharing has been tried, 
it has promoted better relations among 
employers and workers. It is very 
doubtful, though, whether this plan 
will be adopted on a sufficiently wide 
scale in the next few years to prevent 
industrial strife from seriously affect- 
ing the nation’s welfare. The big 
question is, what, if anything, can be 
done to deal with this problem in the 
immediate future? If no answer is 
found, the nation may expect further 
trouble from industrial disputes. 





Paris Conference 


Work at the Paris Peace Conference 
is going ahead at an_ increasingly 
rapid pace. The delegates have 
speeded up in an effort to finish their 
drafts of the peace treaties by the 
time the General Assembly of the 
United Nations meets in New York. 

The drafts which have been finished 
so far are very similar to the original 
ones drawn up by the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers. There has been little 
disagreement about the size of ex 
enemy armies and navies, or about 
the territories which are to change 
hands in Eastern Europe. 

The chief problems for the Confer 
ence have been the ones which plagued 
the Big Four in their earlier meetings. — 
Italy’s reparations, Trieste, and Rus 
sia’s role in Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria—these are the issues which 
have slowed down Conference work 
and emphasized the differences which 
exist between Soviet Russia and the 
western nations. 
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Historical 
Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey 








_people on the outside. 




















S we read history, it is interesting 

to observe the unintended changes 
that have come about as a result of 
inventions. A new machine or device 
may be perfected to do some particu- 
lar kind of work. It does the work 
for which it was planned, but it also 
does many other things. It may af- 
fect the life of the people in ways 
which neither the inventor nor any- 
one else had in mind. We shall con- 
sider here some of the changes in 
family life which have come about 
in this way. 

During the colonial days, and also 
in the early years of our national 
history, the members of a family were 
knit closely together. Most of the 
families lived on farms and each one 
had his work to do. The ‘children 
helped on the farm. The women of 
the family engaged in knitting and 
sewing. They made much of the cloth- 
ing of the family. The family was 
relatively independent and _ self-sup- 
porting. Most of the things which 
were needed were produced in the 
house or on the farm. 

These families were separated from 
one another. Not often did they see 
They had their 
own social life. Much of the educa- 
tion of young people was carried on in 
the family group. 

In the years after this land became 
a nation, great changes came. Cloth- 
ing and many other things in general 
use were made by machinery as a 
result of inventions. Knitting and 
weaving and many other activities 


were no longer carried on by families. 


People in increasing numbers moved 
to the cities where the factories were. 
Later on in our history, it came about 
that most of the people of the nation 
lived in cities and towns. 

Under these circumstances, there 
was less to do in the 
home. The family 
was no longer the 
important economic 
unit that it had 
been. Young people 
were forced to be 
idle or else to get 
jobs outside the 
_ home. Education 

" uae became the work of 
David S. Muzzey schools. The influ- 
ence of the family on work habits, on 
education, and on character became 
less powerful than it had been. 

Early in the present century came 
another invention which affected the 
home—the automobile. It enabled 
the members of the family to get 
away and have outside recreation. 
Still later came the radio, and it had 
an opposite effect. Whereas the auto- 
mobile had taken people outside the 
home, the radio brought them back. 

Many things have been done to 
remedy the unfavorable conditions 
Which have resulted from the break- 
ing down of the influence of the home. 
Recreational facilities in communities 
have been developed. Schools have 
been improved, and the church still 
exerts a powerful influence in shaping 
character. But still more attention 





heeds to be given to the schools, to 
Public recreation, and to other insti- 
tutions which train young people in 
Workmanship and character. 
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Belgium Recovers from War 


Long Accustomed to Getting Most from Their Resources the 
Belgians Seek to Regain Prewar Prosperity 


MONG the countries which suf- 
fered enemy occupation during 
the war, few have come farther in 
bringing their political and economic 
affairs back to normal than has tiny 
Belgium. The Belgians have re-estab- 
lished their democratic government 
and, under its leadership, have started 
to repair damaged cities, railroads, 
and factories, and to produce the 
things they greatly need. 

In order to appreciate the problems 
which the Belgians face in providing 
enough goods for themselves, we must 
realize how densely populated their 
country is. Twenty-two countries the 


‘size of Belgium would not quite fill 


the area of Texas, but Belgium con- 
tains almost as many people as Texas 
and Oklahoma combined. It has an 
average population of 710 people per 
square mile. The Belgians know that 
in order to live they must make their 
small, crowded land produce large 
quantities of food. 

The farmers, for instance, concen- 
trate their efforts on very smal! pieces 
of ground. The typical size of their 
farms is about 15 acres. Some of the 
tiny fields are heated by hot water 
pipes, and some are even sheltered 
by walls or greenhouses. By such in- 
tensive farming, the Belgians raise 
comparatively large amounts of wheat, 
potatoes, sugar beets, flax, and garden 
vegetables. 


Conserving Resources 


Prior to the war, Belgium raised 
much livestock. Because pasture land 
was scarce, however, considerable live- 
stock feed had to be brought in from 
other countries. Some grazing land, 
near the seacoast, was reclaimed from 
the sea by means of dikes and pumps, 
just as has been done so extensively 
in the Netherlands. 

The Belgians are very careful in 
the use of their natural resources. In 
the beautiful Ardennes forest of south- 
eastern Belgium, one can see that, 
prior to the war, they carried out a 
systematic program of cutting and re- 
planting. Forests in Belgium are as 
well kept as are our city parks. 

The nation’s industrial output has 
been remarkable. Leading among her 
heavy industries are the coal mines 
and the steel mills, although the ore 


from which the steel is made must be 
brought in from outside countries. 
Other industries include sugar re- 
fineries, textile works, and furniture 
factories. 

The Belgians need to trade their 
manufactured goods to other countries 
in exchange for food. The farmers, 
in spite of hard work, simply do not 
have enough land to produce food for 
all the people. Belgium must bring 
much of its food from other countries, 
and, in order to pay for it, must even- 
tually sell manufactured goods abroad. 
One of her biggest problems today is 
finding foreign markets for those 
goods in an unsettled, war-torn world 
where few nations have cash to spend 
or products to trade. 

Belgian educational standards are 
high. The study of foreign languages, 
such as English and German, is 
stressed. Outstanding among the na- 
tion’s great universities are those at 
Brussels, Ghent, Liege, and Louvain. 
The main religion of the country is 
Roman Catholic. 


Belgian Cities 


Some of the great cities of Belgium 
were important centuries before the 
discovery of America. Of these, the 
largest is Brussels, the capital, with 
a population of almost a million. Well 
known to Americans is Antwerp, the 
great port city through which our 
Army moved so much of its supplies 
into the continent of Europe during 
World War II. 

One of the most significant facts 
regarding the people of Belgium is 
their division into two language 
groups. In the northern section, 
which is largely agricultural, the peo- 
ple speak Flemish—a language similar 
to that of the Netherlands. In south- 
ern Belgium, where most of the coun- 
try’s industry is found, the people 
speak French. The Flemish part of 
the population is slightly larger than 
the French-speaking, or Walloon, por- 
tion. 

The language difference has tended 
to set these two sections apart, and 
to cause jealousy and suspicion be- 
tween them. Wartime efforts of Ger- 
many to play one against the other, 
however, appear to have brought them 
more closely together. 
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VERYONE hears rumors from time 
to time. Perhaps you heard the 
one to the effect that American Com- 
munists, on instructions from Moscow, 
had started the recent seamen’s strikes. 
The supposed motive was to weaken 
our goverhment so that it would cease 
fe offer such strong opposition to Rus- 
sia’s ideas and plans in Europe. . 

What do you do when you hear 
meen a story? Do you accept it un- 
eritically, or do you try to track down 
the facts in the case? 

If you take the latter course, you 
will begin by asking who started the 
seamen’s strikes. You will find that 
the first action was taken by a union 
leader in the American Federation of 
Labor. Not even the critics of the 
AFL accuse it of being a communist 
organization. 

What about Harry Lundeberg, the 
man who leads the AFL seamen? 
Couldn’t he be a Communist or Rus- 
sian sympathizer even though the AFL 
as a whole is not? Peter Edson, 
columnist for Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, says that Lundeberg “hates 
communism.” Ship owners and oper- 
ators who know Lundeberg agree to 
this statement. So do informed labor 
writers. 

Most newspapermen who are in pos- 
session of the facts agree that the AFL 
seamen went on strike for one reason: 
they wanted more money. It is said 
that Harry Lundeberg might have 
been in a more compromising mood 
if he had not been seeking to 
gain an advantage over his CIO rivals. 
He demanded more 
money for his men 
than the CIO ship- 
ping workers were 
getting under their 
existing contracts 
with employers. By 
doing so, he prob- 
ably hoped to win 
many CIO seamen 
over to the AFL. 

Shipping _ oper- 
ators cooperated 
with Lundeberg, because they prefer 
him to the CIO union officials. But 
the government, seeking to keep prices 
and wages from getting out of hand, 
opposed the increases demanded by 
Lundeberg and approved by the oper- 
ators. Finally, however, the govern- 
ment was forced to yield. 

After this happened, the CIO sea- 
men officials were determined to get 
as high wages for their union mem- 
bers as were granted to those belong- 
ing to the AFL. So they went out on 
strike. They did this reluctantly, be- 
cause they favor the Democratic party, 
and they fear that labor troubles near 
election time will react unfavorably 
for that party. 

When the facts are out in the open, 
therefore, can the rumor of a Com- 
munist plot stand up? Hardly—and 
few rumors can. The thinking person 
is always on guard against them. He 
will not believe them until convincing 
proof is offered to support them. 

Today, when our relations with Rus- 
sia are so tense, it is particularly im- 
portant to suppress rumors aimed at 
that country. There is enough real 
trouble between the United States and 
the Soviet Union without permitting 
false issues to cloud the picture and 
intensify existing dangers. 
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PPORTUNITIES for employment 

are particularly promising now in 
the field of teaching, and they are 
likely to be for a number of years. 
During the war, many teachers left 
their work to go into the armed serv- 
ices, or to take well-paid jobs in war 
industries. A large proportion of 
them have now returned to the class- 





GALLOWAY 


TEACHING offers a challenge to both 
men and women who seek a career of 
public service. 


room, but considerable numbers have 
not, and there is a country-wide short- 
age of teachers. 

Apparently it will be some time be- 
fore the ranks are filled. During the 
war there was a marked decline in 
the number of young men and women 
who were preparing to teach. Enrol- 
ment fell off drastically in the teachers 
colleges. As a result, many school 
systems are finding it impossible to 
obtain young teachers equipped to fill 
the vacancies. 

One reason for the scarcity of teach- 
ers is, of course, that they are not 
well paid. The income of teachers 
does not compare at all favorably with 
those of most other professions. A 
highly competent person cannot be ex- 
pected to choose this career if his sole 
purpose is to make a great deal of 
money. The poor salaries of teachers 
have attracted widespread attention, 
however, and there is a strong move- 





ment nearly everywhere to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Much has been accomplished in this 
direction during the last few years. 
In 1940, the average yearly income 
of teachers was only $1,470. Today, 
it is nearly $2,000. 

In many larger cities, teachers’ sal- 
aries are fairly high. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., for example, the average 
salary is $2,649, and in New York 
City, many teachers receive $3,000. 
But incomes of teachers in certain 
sections of the country are very low, 
and earnings as a whole in this field 
still have far to go in order to compare 
favorably with those of other profes- 
sions. 

The chief advantage of teaching as 
a career, therefore, is not the money 
income, but the opportunity to render 
public service. In few fields does one 
have so great an opportunity to serve 
the common good. The competent 
teacher exerts a powerful influence in 
the development of personality and 
character, and in the training of citi- 
zens. The future of democracy will 
depend in large extent upon the na- 
tion’s schools and teachers. 

The qualifications for teaching vary 
among different states and communi- 
ties. In most places, one must have 
at least two years of work beyond 
high school to qualify as an elementary 
school teacher, and most high school 
instructors are required to have a col- 
lege diploma. In some states, a year 
of specialized training beyond the col- 
lege course is expected. 

Since the war, there has been a 
lowering of standards, probably tem- 
porary. So great has been the short- 
age of teachers that many persons, 
without the usual qualifications, have 
been granted emergency permits. 

One should not seriously consider 
teaching as a career unless he feels 
that he possesses those qualities which 
are essential to becoming a first-rate 
teacher. The successful teacher is 
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the one who has a sincere and com- 
pelling desire to assist young people. 
The teacher must himself be an ex- 
cellent student, always striving to add 
to his own knowledge and to guide 
young people along the paths of learn- 
ing. 

The teacher’s personality is equally 
important to success, for the teacher 
must be able to hold the interest and 
attention of the students and to fire 
their imaginations. The successful 
teacher should have outstanding qual- 
ities of leadership. 

This profession is demanding a 
higher degree of specialization than 
in the past. There is a growing field 
for trained kindergarten teachers and 
for instructors of vocational subjects. 
Teachers of home economics are in in- 
creasing demand, as are well-trained 
social science instructors. 

About five out of every six teachers 
in the country today are women. This 
field, however, offers a real challenge 
to young men as well as young women 
who want to serve their nation by 
helping to train its youth for demo- 
cratic participation and leadership. 

Information on the teaching field 
may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FIVE OUT OF SIX teachers, approxi- 


mately, are women 





The United Nations in Action 


HEN the United Nations came 
into existence, only one agency of 
the old League of Nations was still 
in actual operation. That agency was 
the International Labor Organization, 
set up after World War I to help the 
League improve conditions for labor- 

ing men and women the world over. 
From 1919 until the outbreak of 
World War II, the ILO carried on its 
work from Geneva, Switzerland, where 
the League of Nations offices were 
located. After the war began, the 
ILO moved its headquarters to Mon- 
f treal, and continued its work in Can- 
ada despite the handicaps of war. To- 
day the ILO still operates from Mon- 
treal, but it has become affiliated with 
the United Nations as one of the spe- 
cial agencies to be supervised by the 
Economic and Sccial Council (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for September 

23, 1946). 

Membership in the ILO does not 
depend on membership in the UN, 
just as it did not depend upon member- 
ship in the League ot Nations. (The 
United States joined the ILO in 1934, 
but it never became a member of the 
League.) Some of the ILO’s 50 mem- 


bers belong to the UN, and others do 
not. New members’ are admitted to 
the ILO when they are approved by 
two-thirds of the delegates at one of 
its conferences. 

Much of the ILO’s work is carried 
on through conferences, such as that 
now being held in Montreal. Each 
member nation sends four delegates 
to the conference—two representing 
the government, one representing 
management, and one representing la- 
bor. The conference discusses major 





ACME 
THE ILO seeks to improve working con- 


ditions throughout the world 


problems affecting labor. It then votes 
upon recommendations to be made to 
member nations. In all business of 
the conference, each delegate has a 
vote, and his vote need not correspond 
to those of other delegates from his 
country. 

The agreements or recommendations 
adopted by the conference are not 
binding on the individual nations, but 
each delegation must submit the agree- 
ments to its government for legisla- 
tive action. In the past, many of 
the agreements have been accepted by 
the nations, and as a result labor 
standards in various parts of the world 
have been improved. 

The present conference of the ILO 
in Montreal is concerned with estab- 
lishing good labor standards in war- 
torn lands.. It is also discussing ways 
of preventing unemployment in the 
various nations. One detailed prob- 
lem which the conference has been dis- 
cussing is that of working conditions 
for children. 
standing work in the past in helping 
to improve laboring standards for 
children in countries where conditions 
have been very bad. 


The ILO has done out-. 
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1. Who is the American representative 
on the UN Atomic Energy Commission? 


2. Describe the control proposals which 
have been submitted by Russia. : 


3. What are the main points of the 
American program of conirol? 


4, What are the most important eritj. 
cisms which Americans make against the 
Russian plan? 


5. Why do the Russians object to the 
American proposals? 


6. What compromise suggestions haye 
been made? 


7. Why do many people think that the 
inspection issue is more important thay 
the veto question? ‘ 


Discussion 


1. What plan of atomic energy contro] 
do you think would be fair te the United 
States and other nations—one that would 
give all countries reasonable insuranee 
against atomic attack? 





2. Has Einstein’s advice about studyj 
this problem been followed in your school? 


3. What compromises, if any, do you 
think we should make to the Russians 
in the effort to gain their cooperation ip 
controlling atomic energy? 


Labor Troubles 


1. Why is it thought that-there will be 
more strikes before long? 


2. Describe President Truman’s plang’ 
for avoiding strikes. 


3. What objection is made to this plan 
by employers? By labor leaders? 


4. What are the arguments for and 
against compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes? é 


5. What is meant by “profit sharing"? 
How does such a plan work? What are 
the arguments for and against it? 


Discussion 


1. Should wages be raised when the 
cost of living goes up? Should they go 
down when the cost of living falls? 


2. How would you feel about compuk 
sory arbitration if you were an employer . 
If you were a member of a labor union? 


3. Of all the plans for avoiding lab 7 
troubles now under discussion, whith) 
seems the fairest and best to you? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why has the government not turned 
management of the coal mines back to | 
the owners? ‘ 


2. What does Secretary of Commerte 
Wallace say about spheres of influence 
How do his ideas differ from those 0h) 
Secretary of State Byrnes? 4 


3. On the whole do you favor or ¢ 
pose the policies Wallace advocates? 


4. Describe the work of the Inte a 
tional Labor Office. 4 


5. Why will UNRRA soon go out @ 
business? How will relief work be ca 
ried on after it disbands? ; 


6. What are the attractive and ul 
tractive features of teaching as a V 
tion? 


7. What are some of the ways in wilt 
home life in America has been affed 
by inventions? 


8. Tell something of the background 
Mr. Baruch and Mr. Gromyko. 4 


9. What problems must still be irom 
out at the Paris Peace Conference? 





Pronunciations 


Gromyko—gro mih’ koe 


Haj Amin el Husseini-—hahj ah’ min ¢ 
hoo say’ nee 4 


© OCOS8P -Oe8 tous =a. 






Liege—lee ezh’ 
Ghent—gent 
Namur—nah moor’ 






